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were a mystery, all those who listened to him had to promise to
disclose nothing about it, and it is by the teaching of Plotinus
himself that we can best divine its nature. After eleven years
spent in philosophical discussion and meditation with this thinker,
PlotinuSj when the Emperor Gordian opened the doors of the
temple of Janus at Rome to announce a great expedition against
the Sassanid kingdom, determined to make use of so fine an
opportunity to observe on the spot 'the philosophy practised by
the Persians,' as well as by the Indians, who likewise were at
that time exciting much interest (p. 614). He therefore joined the
army which was preparing to invade Mesopotamia. But some
months later Gordian was killed by riotous soldiers near Doura,
and Plotinus had to abandon his plan without having got even as
far as Ctesiphon. He returned to Antioch (February 244) after
having perhaps an opportunity at Apamea on the Orontes of
making himself familiar with the philosophy of Numenius (vol. xi,
p. 700), which had always filled his thoughts. Finally, from
Antioch he went to Rome, where he opened a school.
A visitor to it for the first time must have been deeply impressed.
Still stunned by the bustle of the great city, and only a step from
the streets in which was displayed, in a brilliant setting of public
buildings, the splendour of a life of pleasure such as we can
hardly imagine, he came upon a quiet circle of ascetics who turned
their backs upon the world and meditated on books of philo-
sophy, practising a lofty disdain for external things. Leading
together a life of sanctity the initiates of this philosophic con-
venticle looked, first, for a moment of ecstasy on this earth and
ultimately for the deliverance of their soul through death and its
return to the bosom of the eternal Being. The existence in the
world-capital of this small cloistered brotherhood of 'pale folk'
is nothing of a surprise. It is one of those violent contrasts which
occur in the intense and hectic life of such a centre as that of
Imperial Rome.
When Porphyry, no doubt bearing a letter of introduction from
Longinus, presented himself to Plotinus, the master's teaching
had been fully thought out. His quiet and attractive manner,
his serious and simple nature, his distaste for fashionable rhetoric
and cheap success, the loftiness of his ideas and the strictness
with which he followed his philosophic principles, his know-
ledge .of men and that intuitive understanding which sometimes
made him seem like a thought reader, the force and passion of his
words, his genuine enthusiasm and disinterestedness, won for
him an authority altogether different from that of the philosophers